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with equal clearness that the rules of constitutional interpre-
tation are closely connected with the political doctrine that
maintains the supremacy of the Constitution as a fundamental
law; or that the Constitution itself provides for an authorized
judicial interpreter, whose decisions respecting the extent of
its powers ought to be his guide; or that a uniformity of inter-
pretation and action, from the time of the origin of the Consti-
tution to any given period, ought to be regarded, under a Gov-
ernment like ours, as the best evidence alike of the national
will and of the just construction of such an instrument. In all
these respects, he and his supporters belonged to one political
school, and his opponents to another. Moreover, there grew up
in his time, partly as the effect of his own imperious temper, to
which the food of adulation was abundantly administered, and
partly from the loose ideas of the Presidential office that then
prevailed among his followers, very enlarged views of executive
discretion. A man of his temperament, whose purposes were
patriotic, and whose intentions always were to promote the
glory and welfare of his country, but who had not been much
accustomed to consider the boundaries of departmental power,
was very likely to embrace the idea of a sovereignty of the
people, acting through the President in the control of all the
operations of Government. General Jackson did embrace it.
He had been elected by an immense popular majority, and he
came to regard himself as the direct and immediate constitu-
tional representative of the people, forgetting that, under a fixed
constitution, which distributes political functions among distinct
departments, and grants specific powers to each, the present
popular will on any particular subject has no just relation to
the authority of any one of those departments, as it can have no
just influence in determining what are the constitutional powers
of the whole Government.

These well-known facts and truths are alluded to here, for
the purpose of showing why Mr. "Webster could not become a
general political supporter of President Jackson, or of any one
of those who might be made the succeeding candidate of the
same party. But why was it, posterity will ask, that this very
eminent statesman was never presented to the suffrages of his
countrymen, for the highest office in their Government, by the